FRIDAY, MAY 7, 1886. 


IS THE OCEAN SURFACE DEPRESSED ? 
L 

Tue Revue scientifique published recently the 
following discussion on the communication made 
in January at the Sorbonne by H. Faye, upon the 
permanence of the earth’s figure throughout geo- 
logic times. The eminent academician then af- 
firmed that accord exists among geodesists as to 
the figure of our planet; that the measures of 
arcs of meridians already made have done away 
with all irregularities, which at the beginning of 
this century were supposed to exist; and that 
one can assign for the form of the surface of the 
sea an ellipsoid of revolution, having an eccen- 
tricity of 1: 292 (accurate to one unit in the de- 
nominator). 

I do not feel abie to say how the assertions of 
M. Faye can be reconciled with the diametrically 
opposite ideas which have been developed in recent 
German works, noticeably in the ‘Lehrbuch der 
geophysik’ of Ginther, the works published in 
1868 by P. H. Fischer, in 1873 and 1877 by Listing, 
and, above all, in the important memoir which 
Bruns published at Berlin in 1876; which last is 
not even mentioned by the learned French as- 
tronomer. I can only call attention to his estima- 
tion of their value, without being able to judge 
of the reasons which have determined it. I must 
leave this to the geodesists. 

I would say the same thing of another as- 
sertion of M. Faye, —that relative to the con- 
stancy of the force of gravitation at the surface 
of the sea along the same parallel. ‘‘ Navigators,” 
says he, ‘‘ have carried the pendulum at the surface 
of the sea over a large portion of the earth, and in 
both hemispheres, without the pendulum indicat- 
ing the least diminution of the force of gravity 
ascribable to depression of the earth’s crust.” 
Now, Fischer, as well as Hann, states, that, upon 
the islands situated in the open ocean, the pendu- 
lum, when swung at the surface of the sea, exe- 
cutes at least nine and one-third more oscillations 
than upon the shores of the large continents. 
This, at the rate of one hundred and twenty 
metres for one oscillation, gives more than a 
thousand metres for the depression of the sea at 
the centre of the oceans ; and this same conclusion 
is elaborated also by Listing as well as by Pinck. 
So startling is this disagreement, that we acknowl- 


edge that it is almost beyond credence ; and, as 
attention has been called to it, proper experiments 
should be undertaken to clear away all doubts. 

But, even if we admit the correctness of the 
data given by M. Faye, there is one point in his 
theory which we cannot pass over, because it 
touches the constitution of the earth’s crust. The 
eminent academician reasons somewhat in this 
way : at any point over the sea, the density of the 
water being sensibly inferior to that of rocks, 
there should be a local diminution of the attract- 
ing mass, and consequently the pendulum ought 
to oscillate less rapidly. Since this is not the re- 
sult, there must be some cause counteracting the 
diminution of the superficial mass. This cause, 
according to M. Faye, can only be an increase of 
the density of the crust. As the solid rocks have 
in general a density greater than that of the 
molten materials from which they are obtained, 
and if under the sea the solidification has pro- 
gressed farther than under the continents, the in- 
crease of the solid mass under the seas could com- 
pensate the diminution of density resulting from 
the column of sea-water above. But to this con- 
clusion I am not ready to assent. 

If it be true that a majority of bodies are more 
dense in the solid condition than in the liquid, it 
is also true that we know very little of the physi- 
cal condition of the interior of the earth. Even 
in our day many savants hold that the earth is 
entirely solid. But, admitting the existence of 
a liquid interior covered by a solid crust, how can 
we assert that this crust, traversed by numerous 
crevasses, does not contain sufficient open spaces 
to annul the slight increase of density due to 
solidification. 

Let us accept Faye’s hypothesis for the time 
being, and search with him for the cause which 
has produced this increase of solidification. We 
know, from the submarine investigations of the 
last few years, that everywhere on the bottom of 
the large oceans there reigns a temperature in the 
neighborhood of 0° C. The cause of this is to- 
day well known. The water of the polar regions, 
rendered denser by cooling, sinks, and, following 
the bottom of the sea, tends to replace the water 
evaporated in the tropical regions. M. Faye says 
this cause for the cooling of the bed of the oceans 
has existed ever since there have been ice-caps at 
the poles, and that it is impossible that such an 
action, prolonged through a sufficiently long 
period, should not have affected the temperature 
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of the earth’s crust beneath. This is the principle 
of his hypothesis, but it is not sufficient to an- 
nounce it. It is also necessary to justify it in 
proving that the cause is adequate to the effect. 
This it is that M. Faye has neglected to do; and 
I would add, that, in my conviction, such a proof 
is impossible. 

But, before attempting to show this, it would 
be well, perhaps, to call attention to one singular 
consequence, which is entailed if it is necessary 
to admit the theory of the cooling of the earth’s 
crust by contact. No one is ignorant of the fact, 
that, if the temperature of the bottom of the sea 
is in the neighborhood of 0°, there are on the sur- 
face of the continents wide stretches of country 
which are still less favored. Without speaking of 
mountainous regions covered with perpetual snow, 
we will only mention the plains of Siberia, and 
especially that of the district of Yakootsk, where 
there reigns a mean temperature of — 10°C. This 
temperature, as may be readily seen, was estab- 
lished at the same time as the ice-caps around the 
poles, and has tended to produce a change of tem- 
perature of the crust for a time at; least as long 
as that during which the cold waters have flowed 
over the ocean-bottoms: consequently, as the 
earth’s surface affected by this cooling is far from 
being negligible, it is there that the pendulum 
ought to oscillate the most rapidly. 

But, aside from this argument from the facts in 
the case, there are other strong reasons deduced 
from what we know of the bad conductive power 
of rocks, Experiments at Paris have shown that 
a changein the mean monthly temperature propa- 
gates itself in thirty-eight days to the depth of 
one metre, and that at ten metres below the sur- 
face all variation in the temperature of the air 
becomes absolutely insensible. This being the 
case, one would think that a cooling coming from 
the surface could hardly exercise any effect on the 
inside of the crust of the earth. 

To argue the possibility of such a cooling effect, 
it would be necessary first to have some idea of 
the probable thickness of the crust. Whatever 
hypothesis we accept as to the interior constitution 
of the earth, it is inadmissible that, at the time 
when the glaciers took possession of the poles, the 
thickness of the solid crust had not reached at 
least twenty kilometres. Fossil botany teaches us 
that in the middle of the tertiary period the re- 
gions immediately around the poles possessed a 
rich vegetation of a character essentially tem- 
perate, which certainly could not have existed in 
the neighborhood of ice. The first appearance of 
polar ice was therefore not in the carboniferous 
period, when we know, moreover, that the arctic 
seas were inhabited by corals like those which now 
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live only in the tropics. This granted, if we take 
account of the generally given thickness of the 
gneiss and micaschists, by all estimated at many 
thousands of metres ; if we add to this the Cam- 
brian, Silurian, Devonian, and carboniferous de- 
posits, even attributing to them only a small part 
of the depth which they have in Europe, — we 
find that a total thickness of twenty thousand 
metres for the crust constitutes certainly a moder- 
ate valuation. 

Let us suppose, then, a crust of twenty thou- 
sand metres, of which the temperature, about 
2000° C. on its lower side, decreases regularly up 
to the surface, where it is about 20° C.,—the 
minimum of tropical regions, —or a diminution 
of one degree for ten metres. Can we imagine a 
difference of twenty degrees in the surface tem- 
perature could have produced an appreciable dif- 
ference in the interior even after millions of years? 

Let us consider more closely in what way the 
distribution of temperature exists in the interior 
of the earth. We know that this temperature 
increases constantly with the depth. But it has 
long been granted that the flow of heat does not 
contribute to the exterior temperature more than 
the thirtieth of a degree. Let us reverse the cal- 
culation, and ask how far a temperature of 0° C, 
could contribute to the diminution of heat 
which reigns at twenty kilometres depth. Cannot 
the answer be made without discussion ? 

But we have the reply expressed in figures in 
the results of some investigations in Siberia. In 
1836 a merchant of Yakootsk, wishing to utilize 
the internal heat, dug a well in the hope of 
reaching water. In this well, dug to a depth of 
115 metres, the temperature increased progres- 
sively from — 10° C. to 0° C. 

The well was abandoned because such a great 
depth rendered it useless for the purpose proposed ; 
but a little later, in the steppes of Katchongin, 
another well reached water at a depth of 126 
metres. Therefore, below the constantly frozen 
surface of Siberia, the temperature rises in 126 
metres at least ten degrees to 0° C. The increase 
is thus one degree for twelve metres and a half; 
that is to say, three times more rapidly than in 
the temperate regions, where it is one degree for 
from thirty-five to thirty-seven metres. 

What, therefore, is to be concluded? Even 
that a great superficial cold only affects the layers 
immediately in the neighborhood of the surface, 
and that this influence at any considerable depth 
must become absolutely insignificant. If, then, 
the force of gravitation is not diminished above 
the oceans ; if at the same time, on the authority 
of all others with the exception of M. Faye, there 
exists a sensible increase, — it is not toan increase 
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in the density of the crust that this result can be 
attributed. The only admissible explanation is a 
diminished distance to the attracting centre, and 
consequently a deformation of the ellipsoidal sur- 
face of the sea. 

Hence I express my 
of great circles, following the suggestions of 
Bruns, the astronomical and geodetic observations 
to be combined with the most precise levellings 
and with measures of the force of gravity. Then 
only could the question be decided in a definite 
manner. Up to that time it is premature to wish 
to attack it, either by hypothesis in discord with 
the laws of science, or in passing over in silence 
the work, which, true or false, merits at least a 
respectful examination. A. DE LAPPARENT. 


Il. 

‘M. pE LappaREnt’s high authority as a geolo- 
gist renders it my duty to give certain explana- 
tions in support of the partly geological theory 
which I have recently presented. 

First, as regards the figure of the earth, it is not 
a question of authority taken second or third 
hand. The measurements of arcs of meridi- 
ans are well known ; and the calculation which 
permits us to conclude from these measurements 
the figure of the earth is very simple, and may 
be verified by any one. 

The surface of the earth conforms so well in 
all parts with an ellipsoid of revolution, that the 
deviations are absolutely unappreciable, save by 
the most delicate measurements. 

As regards the pendulum, with which the most 
recent measurements have been made by Mr. 
Clark of England, and in the United States by Mr. 
Peirce, the results are no less striking. These two 
reach by the same method of observation, wholly 
independent of the measurements of arc, and by 
calculations easily verified, the same flattening, 
1: 292. 

It is very true, as M. de Lapparent has remarked, 
that, among the numerous observations made in 
all parts of the earth, those which have been 
made on the small isolated islands in the middle 
of the ocean have indicated a force of gravity a 
little too strong ; but these slight anomalies do 
not vitiate the general result, that is to say, the 
value of flattening above given. 

This fact has been known for seventy years, 
but it has been wrongly interpreted. Some have 
Jaid the blame upon the observers. Others have 
said, that, as the islands were of volcanic origin, 
the materials composing them have a greater 
density, which would account for the excess of 
local attraction. Others, fifty years ago, have 
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said, what M. de Lapparent repeats to-day, that, 
if the force of gravity is a little greater on the 
islands, it is because the surface of the sea is 
nearer the centre of the earth. 

The true interpretation is less pretentious, and 
does not contradict assured scientific facts. It is 
simply that it has been forgotten to take into ac- 
count the excess of attraction of the submerged 
mountains, at the summit of which observations 
were made, over the attraction of an equal volume 
of water, which it replaces in the middle of 
the sea. . Unfortunately the navigators have not 
thought to determine by suitable soundings the 
form of the submarine pedestal on which their 
instrument was placed, so that it is impossible 
to-day to apply the necessary corrections to their 
results. 

Finally, the chief argument of my opponent 
is the poor conductibility of the rocks which 
compose the earth’s crust. I will say first, that, 
despite this feeble conductibility, the earth has be- 
come sufficiently cool in the course of the geologic 
ages to have acquired a solid crust of from thirty 
thousand to forty thousand metres in thickness. 
It follows, then, that the central heat traverses 
this thick crust, notwithstanding its slight con- 
ducting-power, to finally lose itself by radiation 
in space. I am unable to see that this undoubted 
cooling operates everywhere under the same con- 
ditions. Leave aside the argument of Siberia, 
and consider a spherical surface a league or a 
league and a half below the surface of the earth. 
At this depth it is necessary to distinguish two 
regions, — one situated beneath the continents, 
and the other found in the depths of the 
ocean. The central heat which arrives at this 
surface in the first region must still traverse an 
enormous bed of rock before it can radiate into 
space. Precisely on account of the slight con- 
ductibility of this highly protecting thickness of 
rock, very little heat passes ; and there beneath 
our feet, at this depth, the central heat makes 
itself strongly felt, the temperature rising to more 
than 200° C. In the other region—the sub- 
marine region —the case is different. There the 
superincumbent bed, of a league and a half in 
thickness, is water ; but water is an excellent 
transporter of heat when received from the bot- 
tom, the water carrying the heat upward, not by 
conduction so much as by the ascending currents, 
to which the least accession of heat gives rise. 
Thus the central heat passes easily in such a 
region. Moreover, the continual flowing-in of 
polar water at a temperature of — 1° or — 2° aids 
the refrigeration. 

It therefore seems to me evident that the cooling 
of the central mass is facilitated by the sea, and 
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obstructed by the continents. Is it necessary to 
add that the waters of the ocean, under a press- 
ure of from four hundred to six hundred at- 
mospheres, penetrate deeply into the solid beds 
upon which the ocean rests, and render these beds 
more permeable to the heat? It is reasonable, and 
in no wise contrary to the laws of physics, to con- 
clude that the cooling of our globe, elsewhere 
excessively slow, has progressed more rapidly and 
more deeply under the seas than under the con- 
tinents. This difference has existed for many 
million years, and ought to have caused in that 
extent of time a notable variation of thickness in 
the solid crust. H. Faye. 


BACTERIA AND DISEASE. 


Dr. GrorGE M. STERNBERG, U.S.A., so well 
known as a writer and investigator in bacteri- 
ology, delivered a lecture before the Alumni asso- 
ciation of the Long Island college hospital, Brook- 
lyn, on the evening of April 20. The subject upon 
which he was requested to address the association 
was, ‘“‘A general review of the relation of bac- 
teria to disease, including an account of a personal 
observation of Pasteur’s methods in the prevention 
of hydrophobia, and their results.” 

The lecturer called attention to the frequent 
references of late to the labors of Pasteur in his 
inoculations for hydrophobia. While some of these 
willingly accorded to Pasteur all the honor he de- 
served, there were others which criticised adverse- 
ly not only his methods, but even his professional 
reputation, charging him with acting the charlatan 
in keeping his methods secret. It is true that 
Pasteur has not ed his experiments abroad 
in all their details; but this is not because he de- 
sired to keep them secret, but because he wished to 
satisfy himself that his methods were right before 
he encouraged others to undertake them. In this re- 
spect he has done what every scientific man would 
do. He has, however, always been ready to ex- 
plain to those whom he regarded as competent his 
method, and even to demonstrate it to them. 

The basis of Pasteur’s method depending on in- 
crease in the virulence of the virus by transmission 
through a number of rabbits, and its use in gradu- 
ally increasing potency in inoculation, has already 
been described in Science ; and his system of pro- 
tecting inoculation is too well known to call for 
further mention at this place. 

Before Pasteur inoculated any human beings, 
he had tested his method upon fifty dogs, and 
had in every case rendered them immune, that is, 
insusceptible to hydrophobia. The history of the 
first person inoculated, Joseph Meister, is too well 
known to need repetition here. Since this time 
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(July, 1885), Pasteur has inoculated three hundred 
and fifty persons. Of course, Pasteur knows as 
well as any of his adverse critics that all these 
persons were not bitten by rabid dogs, but he 
could not refuse to inoculate them. With the ex- 
ception of the Russians who have recently died, 
Pasteur has had but one unsuccessful result. In 
these cases the explanation is probably to be found 
in the fact that the inoculation was practised too 
late. It is just so in vaccination, which is recog- 
nized as a preventive of small-pox. If we can 
vaccinate in time, we may abort an attack of 
small-pox which would otherwise occur ; while, if 
our vaccination is done at the close of the incu- 
batory stage of the small-pox, it will be of no 
avail. 

Dr. Sternberg read a translation of Pasteur’s 
last communication to the French academy, pub- 
lished in the Comptes rendus of March 1. In this 
paper Pasteur gives the results of his inoculations, 
showing indubitably that the individuals operated 
upon had in most instances been bitten by rabid 
animals. These persons had come to him with 
certificates from medical men and veterinarians, 
showing this fact beyond a doubt. In speaking 
of his one apparent failure, Pasteur says that the 
child was not brought to him until thirty-seven 
days after the bite was received, and that the 
wounds in the axilla and the head were in them- 
selves most serious, and that but for the sake of 
humanity he would have refused to treat the child 
for the hydrophobia. 

Pasteur gives it as his opinion that one death 
from hydrophobia occurs in every six persons bit- 
ten, and that the disease is: most apt to occur 
within forty or sixty days. Of the persons treated 
by him, one hundred were bitten more than 
seventy-five days before the publication of his 
communication, and were still well; another 
hundred had passed for six weeks to two months; 
and the others were still well, and time only 
could tell what would be the result in their cases. 

In concluding his remarks upon hydrophobia 
and the methods of Pasteur, Dr. Sternberg said 
that the only criticism which suggests itself with 
reference to this interesting statement of facts is 
that Pasteur does not attach as much importance 
to the prophylactic value of early and thorough 
cauterization as this measure seems entitled to. 
The considerable number of cases in which cau- 
terization was practised may have had a greater 
influence upon the favorable result in the extended 
series of cases reported than Pasteur has been 
willing to admit. At all events, it will be well to 
withhold our final judgment as to the value of 
the method as applied to man until the three 
hundred and fifty cases reported are all beyond 
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the limits of time within which the disease may 
develop, and especially until we have from Pasteur 
a satisfactory explanation of the failure in the 
cases of the three wolf-bitten Russians who have 
recently died of hydrophobia after having sub- 
mitted to his treatment. 

In discussing the relation of bacteria to disease, 
the lecturer stated, that, in response to a question 
of his, Pasteur had told him, that, although care- 
ful and persistent search had been made, no or- 
ganism had been found in the hydrophobic virus, 
and that no difference could be detected between 
virulent and non-virulent spinal cords. An in- 
vestigator in Geneva has recently claimed to have 
discovered the germ of rabies, but the claim lacks 
confirmation. 

In contagious pleuro-pneumonia no germ has 
yet been discovered which can be considered as 
the specific micro-organism of the disease. Stern- 
berg, Councilman, and Welch have lately been at 
work at the problem, but have as yet been un- 
successful. 

In the pus of acute abscesses micrococci are 
invariably found. That the bacillus of anthrax, 
the spirochaeta of relapsing-fever, the bacillus of 
tuberculosis, all stand in an etiological relation to 
those diseases, there now seems to be no doubt. The 
dispute between the Germans and the English, as 
to the réle played by the cholera bacillus in the 
production of that disease, is still unsettled. The 
bacillus of typhoid-fever, discovered by Ebert in 
1880, is claimed by Koch to be the undoubted 
germ of that disease. His assistant, Gaffky, in- 
variably finds it in the spleen of those who have 
died from the fever. Koch thinks that it forms 
spores. When introduced into the circulation of 
lower animals, it does not produce typhoid; but 
nothing can be argued from this, as we do not 
know that this disease ever affects animals other 
than man. 


ACCURATE MOUNTAIN HEIGHTS." 
Or the various methods of determining the 
height of a mountain, the best is undoubtedly 
that of running a line of levels to its summit. 
This method is accepted as the standard, and as 
that by which the errors of the other methods are 
to be judged. A surprising degree of accuracy 
can be attained in levelling an ordinary country. 
Many of the errors compensate, and the final 
results should generally be accurate within a 
small fraction of a foot. In ascending a moun- 
tain, much greater deviations must be expected. 
The back sights are usually longer than the fore 
sights, and therefore errors in the adjustment of 

1 From Appalachia, iv. 215. 
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the level or in the correction for atmospheric re- 
fraction are cumulative. The effect of the mass 
of the mountain on the level would produce an 
error which would not be compensated, and 
might be large enough to be appreciable. Final- 
ly, an error in the length of the levelling-rod 
would enter to its full proportionate amount. 
For these reasons much reliance should not be 
placed upon the fractions of a foot, unless the 
above sources of error have been considered and 
proper corrections applied. The precise heights 
as determined have, however, been given below. 
The labor and cost prevent its general applica- 
tion to the determination of mountain heights. 
A few lines of level have been run up the hills 
and mountains in this portion of the country [New 
England], generally by the enterprise and enthu- 
siasm of volunteers. A description of several of 
these has been collected from various sources, 
in most cases from the local newspapers. The 
principal results are published below for perma- 
nent reference. Doubtless many similar measure- 
ments have been made, and it is hoped that they 
may be communicated to the writer as material 
for a second paper. As an example of the danger 
that such material may be totally lost, it may be 
mentioned that scarcely any of the results given 
below are contained in the excellent ‘ Dictionary 
of altitudes of the United States,’ recently pub- 
lished by the U. 8. geological survey. 

The following table contains a number for 
reference, the name of the mountain or other 
object measured, and its height above the mean 
tide-level of the ocean. Additional information 
regarding many of these points is contained in 
the original article in Appalachia. Nos. 1 to 10 
are taken from ‘ The geology of New Hampshire,’ 
vol. i.; Nos. 11 to 17, from an article by Mr. J. J. 
Holbrook, New Hampshire Sentinel, Nov. 22, 
1877, where the altitudes of several other points 
in Cheshire county, N.H., are also given. All 
of these stations are in New Hampshire ; Nos. 18 
to 48 are in Vermont, and Nos. 44 to 63 in New 
York. 


-Mount Washington 


ere 


d 
e 
q 
STATIONS, Freer. 
ohn Mann’s, near divide. 
affrey Schoolhouse No. 12 (threshold). ... .....-1,281.227 
Schoolhouse No. 3 (lowest step)..........-1,166,112 
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STaTions. 
-Beech Hill Reservoir.............. 
-Mount Mansfield (chin)............. 
“ 


- Ridge south-east of Summit House 

-Halfway House 

-Junction of Notch Road 

-Bench near J. Houston's 

-Mansfleld House, Stowe 

- Methodist Church, Waterbury Centre 

-Killington Peak 

- Summit of the second ridge 

- Rock, summit of the first ridge. 

-Bench, rock near Maniey’s barn 

- Bench, rock near R. Maxham’s 

-Junction of the ntai 

- Hotel, Sherburne 

-Congregational Church, Bridgewater 

-Mount Tom (north peak) Wocdstcck 

(south peak) “ 

_ of the town hall, Woodstock 


892.390 
1,351. 


- Whiteface Mountain 
(spring) 


a Mountain (brook, first crossing on 


(bump) 
" Lake Tear of the Clouds 
(summit of notch)........ 
-Mount MacIntyre 
-Mackenzie Pond Mountain 


-Mount Skylight 
-Gvay Peak 


- Bartlett (west shoulder) 
-St. Regis Mountain 


-St. Regis Lak 
-Raquette 

The height of Mount Washington was determined 
in 1853 by Captain Cram of the U. S. coast sur- 


17. 
18. 
19.. 
20.. 
21. 
23. 
m4. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
23. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
82. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36.. 
37 
38. 
39. 
40.. 
41.. 
42.. 
4. 
45.. 
46.. 
47. 
48.. 
49... 
50.. 
51. 
52... 
58. . 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58.. 
59. 
60. 
61.. 
62. 
63. 


Nos. 11 to 17 were 
levelled by Mr. J. J. Holbrook; and Nos. 18 to 26, 
by Mr. Hosea Doton, who started from the rail- 
way -station at Waterbury, and assumed the 
height of the top of the sleepers at that point to 
be 425 feet. Nos. 27 to 37 were determined in 
1863 by Mr. Doton, who ran a line of levels, 
starting from White River Junction. The height 
of White River Junction was assumed to be 
351 feet. Nos. 88 to 41 were determined trigo- 
nometrically from No. 27. No. 42 was lev- 
elled by Mr. Charles Collins at the time of the 
building of the Vermont central railroad; and 
No, 43, by Messrs. H. F. Dunham and D. C. Bell, 
from a bench in Harland. The bench appears to 
have been the summit of Garvin Hill. Nos. 44 to 
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63 are taken from the ‘Seventh report of the 
Adirondack survey,’ by Mr. Verplanck Colvin. 
No. 61 was not determined by levelling, but from 
the mean of two months’ observation with the 


barometer. 
E. C. PICKERING. 


PROPOSED NEW TRADE OUTLET ON 
THE BLACK SEA. 


Tue Russian government has very recently, 
says Engineering, partially approved of a new 
scheme for doing away completely with com- 
merce at Sebastopol, and diverting the stream of 
trade to Theodosia, at the eastern extremity of 
the Crimea. To achieve this it is projected to 
construct a railway, some eighty miles in length, 
from the Djanski station of the Lozova-Sebasto- 
pol line, and build a regular port at the Theodosian 
extremity. Of course, the building of the rail- 
way and port will be an expensive business, to 
say nothing of the inconvenience and loss incurred 
by the numerous merchants and trades - people, 
who will be compelled bon gré mal gré to transfer 
their operations from Sebastopol to Theodosia. 
But the Russian government never allows com- 
merce to interfere with its military and naval 
plans ; and certain high authorities having advo- 
cated the conversion of Sebastopol into a naval 
station, pure and simple, there is a probability 
that the rapidly increasing trade of the port will 
be summarily shifted to the other end of the 
Crimea. Such a despotic transfer is very little 
relished by the business-people of Sebastopol, to 
whom is really due the credit of having restored 
the place from a mass of ruins to a respectable 
town, and who have no inclination to have to 
repeat the process amidst the broken relics of 
Genoese, Turkish, and early Russian rule at Theo- 
dosia. Moreover, the port is a very inferior one 
compared with Sebastopol, being quite open to 
the sea; and although Chardin, when he visited 
the place two centuries ago, stated that there 
were more than 4,000 houses and 80,000 people in 
Theodosia, and 400 ships in the bay, it is not easy 
to believe that it was a very commodious port for 
shipping. In ancient times Theodosia was called 


_ Kaffa, and is reported by classic writers to have 


shipped as much as 3,000,000 bushels of wheat in 
one year, serving during the period in question as 
the ‘granary of Greece.’ In later times the 
Genoese did a large trade here; but the Turks 
knocked the place to pieces when they took it 
from the Genoese, the Russians again when they 
seized it from the Turks, and finally Hobart 
Pacha bombarded it in 1878. The population is 
about 10,000 souls, housed in hovels amidst a vast 
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expanse of ruins, and the town is about one of 
the dirtiest on the Russian shores of the Black 
Sea. Should the government carry out its plan, 
Kaffa will doubtless recover a deal of its ancient 

, but considerable time will be needed ; 
and, in the financial condition of Russia, it is 
curious the government should burden itself with 
such an onerous task. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL MAPS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


A NUMBER of sheets of the topographic map 
of the country in preparation by the geological 
survey have lately been issued, and give good 


' promise of the future. As to their accuracy it is 


impossible for any one person to speak, inasmuch 
as they come from many parts of the country ; 
but, so far as they represent regions that the 
writer has chanced to visit, they give a satisfac- 
tory and characteristic illustration of their geog- 
raphy, and there can be little question that they 
will meet with general approval on this score. In 
regard to execution, they deserve hearty praise, 
as being decided improvements over certain 
maps previously issued. The sheets are about 
eighteen and one-half inches long by thirteen to 
fifteen inches wide, varying in the latter measure 
according to their latitude. Each one is bounded 
by even degrees or half-degrees, and is printed in 
three colors. The relief is indicated by brown 
contour lines for every fifty feet in the states, 
where the scale is 1: 125,000, and for every two 
hundred and fifty feet in the western territories, 
where the scale is 1: 250,000. The streams and 
lakes are in blue. The roads, towns, boundaries, 
and lettering are in black: the latter gives the 
name of the survey and that of the state or ter- 
ritory, and a special name for the sheet, at the 
top; latitude and longitude (from Greenwich), on 
the margins ; scales, date of work, and names of 
persons or surveys in charge of the district, at the 
bottom; and names of counties, townships, towns, 


‘streams, etc., on the map itself. The mechanical 


execution of all this work is neat, clean, and 
accurate; and it is with a feeling of great satis- 
faction that we greet the appearance of so wel- 
come an addition to our scanty store of these 
civilizing agents. We have as yet received no 
information as to the cost of the maps per sheet, 
but presume that they can be obtained singly and 
at moderate price; so that eventually — and not 
too far in the future—we may all have good 
maps of the region about us. The present edition 
contains several sheets for Montana, constructed 
from data received from the late Northern trans- 
continental survey; a good number for Utah, with 
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two for Arizona and Nevada, from work under 
the old Hayden, Wheeler, King, and Powell sur- 
veys, whose records are now, happily, thus con- 
solidated ; and a few others for Missouri, Texas, 
and Alabama, surveyed two years ago under the 
present organization. These last are especially 
interesting as revealing to us the topography of 
regions that have had too little attention during 
the last two decades of rapid western exploration. 


THE COUNTRY BANKER. 


Mr. Rak’s book consists of a series of informal 
talks about the business of an English country 
banker. There is hardly any thing about the gen- 
eral theory of banking, and little that is directly 
of value to the economist or student. The author 
simply gives a great quantity of practical advice 
to bank managers in the smaller towns of Eng- 
land, — whom they ought to give credit to, what 
securities to take, how to treat customers and 
clerks; and so on. The advice is confined ex- 
clusively to the particular audience he is address- 
ing. Nothing is said about the practice and busi- 
ness of other kinds of banks ; not even of the large 
London banks, except incidentally by way of con- 
— their operations with those of country 


given is such as any 
shrewd and sensible man would give in any pro- 
fession. The country banker is to be careful and 
circumspect, to watch his customers and his se- 
curities, to keep a good reserve, not to give too 
high salaries and yet to give sufficient salaries ; 
and soon. It is not easy to see how such advice 
can be of much use to the persons to whom it is 
addressed. Rules of this kind are obvious enough : 
the difficulty is to apply them. ¢ Occasionally Mr. 
Rae gives something more concrete, as where he 
discusses the goodness of various kinds of securi- 
ties, and the inferences to be drawn from a busi- 
ness-man’s balance-sheet ; and in these places 
bankers and money-lenders may find nseful hints. 
But in the main one suspects the book will prove 
entertaining to that large class to whom banking 
and finance are an attractive mystery,— the people 
to whom a discussion of money and money-mak- 
ing and money-lending, and the handling of finan- 
cial matters, has a fascination like that of the big 
bars of solid gold to the sight-seers at the mint. 
And to such persons, as well as to the general 
reader who wants to know something of the rou- 
tine of banking, the book can be recommended. 
It is sound, sensible, and clearly and fluently 
written. 

The country banker. By GrorGe Rak. With a preface 
by Brayton Ives. New York, Scribner, 1886. 12°. 
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Incidentally one gets interesting glimpses of 
English habits. Thus the habit of cutting bank- 
notes in two, and transmitting the two halves in 
separate envelopes by post,—to guard against 
loss or theft in transmission, — still exists. Mr. 
Rae advises managers not to issue notes to ‘‘any one 
who, you have reason to suspect, would straight- 
way cut them in halves, and despatch them by the 
first post as a remittance to London.” And notes 
of local country banks are sometimes preferred 
by people in rural parts to Bank-of-England notes. 
Ignorance and prejudice of this kind on mone- 
tary matters are possible only in a rather stolid 
and slow-moving community like that of rural 
England. Again, the country banks handle depos- 
its in a way differing from methods in this coun- 
try. They charge an eighth of one per cent on 

all transactions, whether of money deposited or 
anes On the other hand, they allow 
to depositors interest on their accounts from day 
to day, at the rate of from two to two and one- 
half per cent. No such practice, we believe, 
exists in London or in this country. The expense 
of handling an account, and the gain from de- 
posits, are allowed to offset each other,— a rough- 
and-ready but simple process. The more punc- 
tilious arrangement of the English country banks 
is characteristic of their general business habits. 

F. W. Taussia. 


PHILOSOPHICAL QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 

Tue reader who has no previous acquaintance 
with Von Hartmann cannot be advised to begin 
with this volume ; but whoever has a moderately 
good knowledge of the great pessimist’s views and 
methods will find these brief essays both instruc- 
tive and amusing. Von Hartmann here. uses all 
ponents to fighting among themselves with all 
his old, somewhat trite but always charming in- 
genuity, parades for the reader’s benefit a large 
part of his imposing and finely drilled termi- 
nology, and retells in his pleasing way much of 
his philosophical romance. The tireless activity, 
the immense reading, the skilful writing, and the 
attractive ity of the author are all freely 
displayed. Nobody else in this generation can do 
what Von Hartmann has done : so much is clear. 
Nobody else can make both pessimism and ab- 
stract metaphysic so popular; nobody else can 
join such a talent for advertising with such a 
genuine speculative genius; and to nobody else 
has Heaven granted such to nonin literary, 

Harrmann. Leipzig und Berlin, Friedrich, 1885, 
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and quasi-philosophical. Whether the result of 
the use made of these powers in Von Hartmann’s 
case has been to produce a philosophy, every 
reader must judge for himself as he can. “ve 
our part, we can make nothing of the outcome, 
in so far at least as it is Von Hartmann’s, Hig 
stubborn insistence upon giving to his account 
of the absolute the form of an historical romance 
is his most characteristic and fundamental phi- 
losophical blunder. One cannot regard even 
elementary geometry as a story: its truths are 
contemporaneous. How much less, then, can an 
incoherent narrative, such as Von Hartmann gives 
of the ‘ weltprocess,’ exhaust or even fairly begin 
an exposition of the philosophy of the absolute, 
in case, namely, there is any philosophy of the 
absolute possible at all? And as for Von Hart 
mann’s pessimism, this whole conception of a bal- 
ance-sheet of pleasures and pains as a test of the 
value of life seems to us unpsychological, and op- 
posed alike to the common sense of mankind and to 
the demands of speculative thought upon ethical 
problems. Deeper truth there indeed is in Von 
Hartmann’s writings, and much of it ; but, so far 
as our knowledge of his works goes, this deeper 
truth represents rather the common property of 
idealists than any creation of Von Hartmann’s, 
But one thing, at least, must be admitted by the 
unkindest of critics; viz., that if there is im 
Von Hartmann, as we must hold, only the spoil- 
ing of a philosopher, our pessimist still remains 
one of the best philosophers ever so completely 
spoiled. 

Of the twelve essays in this volume, all brief 
and all interesting, the most valuable, to our 
mind, are the first, ‘Die schicksale meiner phi- 
losophie in ihrem ersten jahrzent;’ the fourth, 
‘Uebersicht der -wichtigsten philosophischen 
standpunkte ;’ the fifth, ‘ Zur pessimismus-frage ;’ 
the sixth, ‘ Zur religions-philosophie ;’ the tenth, 
‘Die grundbegriffe der rechtsphilosophie ;’ and 
the eleventh, ‘ Kant und die heutige erkenntniss- 
theorie.’ Of these, the first is by far the most 
directly and universally attractive, because it 
brings Von Hartmann’s personality to the front 
most of all, and is a fine example of his fre- 
quently used device of joining the methods of 
autobiography with those of metaphysic, to the 
great advantage of the general reader, if not to 
the advantage of his philosophy itself. a 
JOSIAH ROYCE, 


THERE have been but sixty cases of death from 
hydrophobia in Philadelphia during the past 
twenty-five years, the largest number, seven, oc- 4 
curring in 1869. é 
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